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Notes on The State of the Churches 


Following is the full text of a statement, title above, submitted jointly by Roy G. Ross, General Sec- 
retary, and Roswell P. Barnes, Associate General Secretary, to the third Assembly of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in session at Boston, November 28-December 3, 1954: 


INTRODUCTION 


What is the state of the churches in the United States 
of \merica in the year 1954? What can we say in this third 
General Assembly of the National Council of Churches 
concerning the spiritual health of our people? How well 
can we assess our responsibility and measure our effective- 
ness in meeting that responsibility for the preaching of 
the Gospel, for the Christian nurture of the young, for 
the opening of the eyes of the blind, for the binding up 
of men’s wounds, for the strengthening of their faith? 
Where do we stand? How are we doing? 

We should be asking ourselves questions such as these, 
if for no other reason than to bring ourselves face to 
face with the fact that we do not know all the answers. 
We of the National Council should acknowledge that we 
do not know even some of the most elementary facts about 
ourselves; facts which are essential if we are to appraise 
where we stand in our service to the nation and in our 
witness to God. 

The administrative officers of the National Council are 
convinced that the time has come when our churches must 
gather such data and make such an appraisal. Only as 
we obtain the needed facts can our churches proceed in- 
telligently in evolving a strategy which will enhance their 
separate program enterprises and which will enable them 
to use to greatest effectiveness the resources which they 
aggregate through this National Council. 

The present statement is based on a very cursory re- 
view of the present church scene. It contains a few facts 
and observations which are intended to whet the appetite 
for more thorough research and study. It would indicate 
some of the most important areas which are worthy of 
such attention. If it accomplishes these ends we shall be 
gratified. 

Basic Assumptions 


Any consideration of the state of the churches must 
rest upon some assumptions as to their nature and pur- 
poses. Even though we recognize the existence of some 
differences, we believe there is sufficient agreement on 
essentials to establish a few general criteria by which to 
appraise the churches. 

We assume that there is general agreement on the fol- 
lowing propositions : 


1) The churches exist to serve God’s purposes in the 
world. 

2) The churches, though in the world, should not be 
of the world. 

3) The churches should consider what God requires 
of them rather than what the world thinks it wants 
of them. 

4) The world’s standards of evaluation and tables of 
measurement do not provide the basic criteria for 
judging the churches. It is not required of them 
that they be successful by the world’s standards, but 
only that they be faithful. The event is with God. 


Considering their nature and purpose, the churches 
should be analyzed primarily in such terms as these: their 
obedience to the will of God as they understand it; their 
loyalty to Christ and the Gospel: their acceptance of the 
leading of the Holy Spirit ; and their concern for all sorts 
and conditions of men because “God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son,” because Christ died 
for all men, and because their hope and the world’s hope 
is in Christ. 


I. THE CHURCHES VIEW THEIR STATISTICS 


The normal way by which Americans measure progress 
is through statistics and here the facts are encouraging. 


A. Church Membership 

More than 94 millions of the people of our nation are 
members of churches or synagogues. More than 30 mil- 
lions of new members have been added in the past 14 years. 

These facts have more significance when they are put 
into a setting of history in relation to population growth. 
A century ago one out of six Americans was a church mem- 
ber. Today the ratio is better than one out of two—more 
accurately, six out of ten. Since 1920, church member- 
ship has increased twice as fast as the population ; it has 
doubled while the population increased by 50 per cent. 
In 1940 less than one-half of the people were church 
members ; today 60 per cent. 

The churches which are represented in this Assembly 
have 35,542,367 members. This constitutes 63 per cent 
of the Protestant and Orthodox church membership, 38 
per cent of the total church membership, and 22 per cent 
of the total population of the nation. 
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B. Financial Contributions 


The financial contributions of church members have 
been increasing. In the 48 Protestant and Orthodox 
churches reporting to our Joint Department of Steward- 
ship and Benevolence, contributions in 1953 amounted to 
$1,537,132,309. The increase over the preceding year 
was 8.5 per cent, five times the rate of population increase 
and three times the rate of membership increase. The 
benevolence contributions received by these churches in 
1953 amounted to $308,874,662, an increase of 6.8 per 
cent over the preceding year. 


C. Church Building 


America has been building factories, stores, whole cities, 
at an unprecedented rate. Since 1948, the nation has built 
an average of over a million new homes per year. The 
number of families is increasing; each year sees an in- 
crease of between eight and nine hundred thousand house- 
holds over the last. By our own comity standards, this 
requires 750 new churches per year in addition to replace- 
ments. 

Expenditures on new church construction by all faiths 
have reached an all-time high. In 1953, incomplete data 
show that approximately three dollars out of every ten 
which were spent by the churches went for buildings or 
building debts. The estimated dollar value of new con- 
struction undertaken during 1953 was $474,000,000, com- 
pared with $179,000,000 for 1926. After taking into ac- 
count the change in the value of the dollar and the increase 
in church membership, we are still spending more for 
construction than in the best pre-depression vear. In the 
current year, new church construction undertaken has 
been beyond the record high of 1953, and all indications 
are that church construction will continue at a substantial 
rate for vears to come. 

We face tremendous problems of obsolescence in church 
buildings, particularly those built prior to the first World 
War. It will take a long-term sustained effort to meet the 
need for new building. 


D. Other Needed Statistics 


The above statistics are significant and impressive. 
However, we need other data which are not readily ac- 
cessible and which it would be difficult to compile because 
of the inadequacy of reporting in the past and because of 
the complex process of measurement. 

We should like to know what proportion of church 
members worship regularly in their churches. How does 
this record compare with that of earlier periods? (Dr. 
Gallup tells us that we go to church more regularly than 
five years ago, although more than one-half of the adult 
population of America is somewhere other than in church 
on Sunday morning; also that Protestants still show a 
rather poor attendance record in comparison with Roman 
Catholics. ) 

We should also like to know what kinds of people now 
worship in our churches—the spread among age group- 
ings, occupations, and economic and social strata. 

We should be helped to know why people go to church 
as between their sense of need for personal spiritual re- 
newal, social pressure, the responsibility for Christian 
parenthood and other factors. 

We would like to have some studies to determine the 
effect of the churches and their members in the life of 
their communities. Are we a better people because more 
of us belong to churches? Would a census of our good 
deeds show a rising curve to parallel our increase in mem- 
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bership? Would a graph of increased church attendance 
be paralleled by graphs of the moral and ethical conduct 
and the family solidarity in the community ? 

The criteria for evaluating religious institutions and 
movements are not scientific. Religion is a matter of the 
soul which cannot be measured in a laboratory. Statistical 
prosperity may not be an accurate index of spiritual 
vitality. The most obvious trends may not be the most 
significant trends. 

A statistical report of a single local church may not be 
a reliable indication of its spiritual strength and its sound- 
ness in terms of the standards of the Gospel. The same 
observation applies to a denomination, a council of 
churches and to the churches generally within a nation, 
Religion is a matter of the spirit, of motive, behavior, and 
faith, and cannot easily be measured. 

Secular appraisers, especially in our country, are im- 
pressed by bigness, growth in numbers, wealth, and struc- 
ture. Popular favor is regarded in our society as the 
hest proof of success. However, when we are asked to 
comment on the so-called religious revival in America, we 
are cautious and reserved. We remember our Lord's 
words, “Woe to you when all men speak well of you.” 
We remember that the church really may be strongest 
when under persecution. The blood of the martyrs was 
the seed of the church. 


Il. THE CHURCHES FACE OUR CHANGING SOCIETY 


We are living in an age of unprecedented change— 
unprecedented in speed, scope and complexity. This gen- 
eration is accustomed to technological change; but our 
scientists and industrialists tell us that the advance of 
technology in the vears just ahead will dwarf anything 
we have experienced in the last fifty years. The sociolo- 
gist and psychologist both tell us that change is essential 
to growth, that social disorganization is merely a part of 
of the process of change whereby a society either disinte- 
grates or struggles through to a new order and a new 
strength. 

The churches realize that in a time of change they 
must be found at the center of life and at the creative 
edges of our culture. They understand that a good 
measure of their spiritual vitality is the extent of their 
involvement in creative change—the extent to which their 
voices are heard where ideas are formulated, standards 
are adopted, and decisions are made. 

Lyman Bryson, who has shared in our study groups 
over many years as a friendly critic, wrote in a recent book 
that “the place of the church in the mediation of culture 
is much diminished and there is no evidence that it will 
increase.”” This is a sobering observation from a philoso- 
pher of our American culture; and his is not the only 
voice sounding this note. Are the churches more or less 
influential in American life than they were in previous 
generations? We recognize that there are many facts 
which could be used to validate Mr. Bryson’s comment. 
We believe, however, that the total picture is more en- 
couraging than he has indicated. 


A. Factors for Study Within the Nation 


The following are a few factors which need to be taken 
into account as we assess the vitality of our witness with- 
in the nation. 


1. Increases and shifts in population 


The churches are troubled that, despite their gains in 
institutional strength, they do not seem to be able to keep 
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up with the growth and shifts in population and to estab- 
lish effective contact with millions of people. 

The unchurched population of America reached 60 mil- 
lions in 1920 and has hovered around 65 millions for the 
last 25 years. This is a larger number than the entire 
population of the United States in 1890. 

A tidal wave of children has engulfed our Sunday 
schools. When the National Council was organized four 
years ago, there were 35 million youngsters in the nation 
five through nineteen years of age. As this Third As- 
sembly meets, this number has jumped to 41 million. By 
the time of our Fifth Assembly it will probably be 50 
million. The magnitude of our task is increasing. 


Not only is the increase in population straining the 
facilities of the churches, but the mobility of the population 
is making contact with many people difficult. Thirty-one 
million people in America move each year. We have an 
agricultural migrant population of 214 million moving to 
and fro between the Gulf of Mexico and the Canadian 
border, with no normal community moorings. 

New communities and cities are springing up every 
week. In spite of some excellent efforts in comity in 
many states and local communities, we still have not 
learned to plan carefully and cooperatively. Through 
division of responsibility among the churches, the re- 
sources of each should be used to maximum advantage in 
relation to all others. Instead, a portion of the present vast 
outpourings of funds by the churches will make perma- 
nent unnecessary community divisions and give new life 
to old rivalries while other communities are left without 
adequate provision for Christian fellowship and Chris- 
tian witness. 

Nowhere does the obsolescence of the churches, result- 
ing from the past failures to plan wisely, confront us more 
starkly than in the inner sections of our larger cities. The 
very cities where churches are booming at the growing 
edges of the prosperous suburbs find the churches retreat- 
ing steadily from the center. When Christ Episcopal 
Church in a difficult parish in Cincinnati decided not only 
to “stay put” but to build a new building, the news was so 
unusual as to he the subject of comment among national 
church leaders. The inner city still baffles us and yet no- 
where is our ministry more urgently needed. 

The great new factor in the inner city in recent years 
is the emergence of large scale planned developments. 
This is an essentially new aspect of modern city planning. 
and we have scarcely recognized what has happened, 
much less developed a plan or resources to redevelop 
church life along with the redevelopment of the com- 
munity. It is only within the past year that representa- 
tives of our churches at the national level have begun 
discussions with representativevs of national civic plan- 
ning groups. It is imperative that denominational and 
city council officers make the acquaintance of the city 
planning and development profession. \Ve are still less 
than adequately prepared to guarantee to the planner and 
to the developer that we will provide churches adequate 
to the needs and appropriate to the styles of the tremen- 
dous new communities that are springing up in our metro- 
politan areas. 


2. Moral conditions 


Our churches are challenged by dangerous moral con- 
ditions in society. Juvenile delinquency, racketeering and 
violence, alcoholism, narcotic addiction, and corruption in 
public affairs, are all either increasing, or at least so wide- 
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spread that our society often gives the impression of being 
completely undisciplined. 

J. Edgar Hoover reports that in the first half of this 
year a major crime was committed every thirteen and 
eight-tenth seconds. Our research department estimates 
that in the same period of time—thirteen and eight-tenth 
seconds—the churches gained an average of 6.4 mem- 
bers and lost 5.3 members, through death or removal. Our 
crime rate appears to rise alongside our rate of member- 
ship increase. 

Many aspects of our so-called recreation are unwhole- 
some. While the churches have increased their giving 
for the furthering of religious influences and the support- 
ing of religious values, people are spending at the same 
time a larger amount of money for things of no value or 
of actual harm. 

A recent article on the financial page of the New York 
Times reported that tavern business was up in 1953 over 
1952, despite the pressure of new competition. Was the 
competition from active week-night church programs? 
No. It was from television. We can all remember when 
the major challenge to the tavern came from the Protes- 
tant churches. Today the challenge is from television. 

In passing, may we report that the average tavern did 
a gross business in 1953 of $56,000. The average church 
reporting to us in the same year had a gross budget of 
$10,290. The average tavern keeper drew salary or profit 
of $6,100 from his business in 1953. The average minister, 
in so far as we can tell, received somewhere between 
$3,000 and $4,000 in the same year. In 1949 he received 
about the same income as a harber or longshoreman, 
though slightly more than a waiter or a day-laborer. These 
may be contributory reasons why the taverns were more 
uneasy about the competitive appeal of television than the 
competition from churches last year. 


3. The Family 


The churches hold that the integrity of family life is 
basic to the maintenance of Christian community and to 
the preservation of civilization. The churches, therefore, 
should be deeply concerned in the fact that, while new 
families are being created in this country at the rate of 
well over one and one-half million per year, each vear 
during the past ten, the ratio of divorces to new mar- 
riages has been one to four. The urbanization of family 
life, increased employment of mothers in business, indus- 
try and the professions, and the change in the functions 
and structure of the home have all contributed to the dis- 
ruption of traditional patterns of family life. We are told 
that about a million young people per year are picked up 
by police for delinquent behavior. Not a few of them are 
children of homes that have been broken by divorce and 
separation. 


4. Changing social conditions 


There are many evidences that the churches as corpor- 
ate bodies are becoming increasingly more sensitive to 
social issues involving moral, ethical and spiritual values. 
At the same time the role and emphasis of the church has 
changed. 

Several decades ago, the churches were fighting specific 
abuses such as child labor and the twelve-hour day ; to- 
day those abuses have been drastically modified and the 
churches are codifying their convictions regarding human 
relations in such policy documents as the recent pro- 
nouncement on “Christian Principles and Assumptions for 
Economic Life.” 
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A century ago the unfortunate person in terms of 
worldly goods was fed and kept alive under the stigma of 
the “poorhouse.” Today we are achieving a program of 
social welfare whereby a man in old age may live in 
dignity even though it be poverty. 

A century ago we were deciding whether one human 
being could keep another in bondage. Today we have de- 
cided that the descendants of slaves can sit next to the 
descendants of free men in our public schools. A century 
ago the dispute over slavery split many denominations 
from top to bottom. Today, in the controversy over 
equality of educational opportunity, the churches stand 
together behind the Supreme Court and ministers of many 
denominations and of different races move shoulder to 
shoulder among their people on behalf of civic justice and 
brotherhood. 

Certainly, in such areas as this, where the teaching of 
the churches has been increasingly clear and forthright, 
especially during the last two or three decades, they can 
with humility take some credit not only for sensitizing 
the national conscience but also for articulating basic 
moral principles the validity of which is now being recog- 
nized by lawmakers and courts. 

We believe that a new emphasis on theological analysis 
has provided a new depth of understanding of the con- 
temporary world and of the role of the churches. It has 
provided a more reliable perspective and a surer sense of 
direction than ethical analysis alone. Whether it has con- 
tributed to or detracted from the urgency for personal 
commitment to Jesus Christ we cannot judge. It is our 
opinion that the churches generally have not given suffi- 
cient thought to the function of theology, which is the 
science of religion and not religion itself ; indispensable, 
but not a substitute for experience. The so-called sects 
are both a challenge and an enigma to most of our 
churches. 

During the same years when the churches have ad- 
dressed themselves effectively to the great social issues 
of the nation, they have been peculiarly insensitive to like 
issues within their own households as we shall indicate in 
another section of this report. 


5. Materialistic secularism 


The churches are concerned about the extent of ma- 
terialistic secularism in American life, particularly in 
many of the nation’s institutions of higher learning. The 
present enrollment of all American colleges and univer- 
sities is 2,533,000. Approximately 188,000 of these stu- 
dents are in the 471 institutions of Protestant and Ortho- 
dox church origin. These colleges which are of increas- 
ing importance in our culture are facing grave financial 
problems because of increased cost of operation and de- 
creased income from endowments. 


B. Avenues for Reaching the People of America 


Faced by the above factors in a changing society, the 
churches need to evaluate carefully both established and 
newly found means of reaching the people. For example, 
television has provided a new means of communication. 
Access to the airwaves has been guaranteed to the churches 
by the federal statutes which give licensing powers to the 
Federal Communications Commission. This medium is 
indispensable to the mission of the churches, both because 
of the vast numbers that it can reach and because of the 
mobility of our population. 

The National Council’s »wn communications studies in 
New Haven found that six out of ten families regularly 
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tune in on religious programs on radio or television. We 
believe that there is sufficient evidence to indicate that 
the American people generally are at least willing, if not 
eager, to hear what the churches have to say to their con- 
dition and will give serious attention to programs that 
will do this with imagination and relevance. 

We note with satisfaction the increasing emphasis of 
the churches on Christian vocation. We believe that this 
new emphasis can be an increasingly important factor 
in the influence of religion in everyday life. The church 
member of today should be led to recognize his obligation 
as a Christian, not only to support the church but also 
to witness to his faith through his vocation, putting his 
principles to practice in his weekday work and in all of 
his normal human relationships. Thus, religion is brought 
into the market place, the office, the arena of politics, not 
only by exhortation of the church, but also by the exam- 
ple of the individual Christian in his work. 

As an example, the churches would do well not only to 
impress Christ’s great commission on leaders of the liter- 
ary world, but also to give them encouragement and co- 
operation. There were 814 religious titles issued last year; 
382 by religious publishing houses and 432 by commercial 
publishers. Two of the best selling books on the 1953 
fiction list and six of the ten which led the non-fiction 
list were books with religious themes. Leading all lists, 
of course, was the Revised Standard Version of the Bible. 
Today one book purchased in ten is some kind of religious 
book. What a far-reaching influence this one profession 
can exert! 


C. The Church in Relation to the World Scene 


Let us turn now to the world-wide aspects of our chang- 
ing society. Nowhere has contemporary change come 
upon us with more bewildering swiftness than in the area 
in which our foreign missions enterprise operates. The 
day when our Christian Gospel could be associated closely 
with western culture without danger to our mission is past. 

The questions which our churches are facing are direct 
and blunt. Is China, or North Korea, or Northern Indo- 
China lost to Christ when it is lost from the orbit of 
western influence? Will our decades of work there stand 
up when the prop of direct missionary support and con- 
tact are gone? What is the role of Christian missions in 
India and Pakistan? Have we invested too much of our 
missionary dollars in educational and welfare institutions 
and not enough in changing lives? How shall we answer 
the disconcerting questions asked us by the united churches 
of the East who see in us too much activity and too little 
faith, too many divisions in the body of Christ and too 
little concern over such divisions? 

Times have changed, but the churches are not blind to 
the facts of the world nor are they complacent about their 
status. The churches are inevitably concerned about the 
effects of America’s new position of power and corres- 
ponding responsibility in the world community, as a fac- 
tor of change underlying and conditioning all these other 
factors. Americans have always believed in their destiny 
as world leaders but now the frightening responsibilities of 
leadership are upon us, relentless in their demands. Unac- 
customed to this role, we are bewildered and find it diffi- 
cult to accept the fact that “the policeman’s lot is not a 
happy one’ or—to change the figure—to accept grace- 
fully the inevitable resentment arising from dependency 
upon the rich uncle. 

We were always ready to play the role of St. George, 
but we never expected to challenge a dragon as immense 
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and menacing as communism has become. We prided 
ourselves on being able to land on our feet in any emer- 
gency, but we never dreamed of an emergency that could 
destroy a fifth of our population and a third of our in- 
dustry in an overnight raid. 

The struggle against communism has been so intense 
that its methods have sometimes threatened the basic in- 
stitutions and processes of American freedom. Here 
again the influence of the churches has been notable in 
defense of values in our national heritage which rests on 
religious foundations. 

The present responsibility of the churches to help the 
nation to maintain perspective, composure, and discipline 
is unprecedented and the churches are not disposed to 
ignore their responsibility. 


Hl. THE CHURCHES APPRAISE THEIR RESOURCES 


The churches are not alarmed as they face their re- 
sponsibility in a nation which is undergoing drastic change. 
Being the inheritors of centuries of experience in many 
nations through many changes of social systems and 
forms of civil government, they have the advantage of 
historical perspective. They also have the advantage of 
that stability which is derived from an experience of the 
Holy Spirit. So they can with confidence reconsider their 
programs and take stock of their resources, some of which 
are the following: 


A. The Institutional Resources of the Church 


You who are here today represent a constituency which 
includes 143 thousand local voluntary associations built 
on the solid rock of faith in Jesus Christ. These fellow- 
ships have nearly 36 million members and are served by 
118 thousand consecrated men and women ordained to 
their ministry. There are also other millions of church 
members who are not represented here. 

In our own fellowships are hundreds of thousands of 
lay leaders who have such understanding and experience 
of religion that they can communicate it to their fellow 
men when properly challenged to do so. 

A force of one and one-half million volunteer teachers 
conduct Sunday school classes for nineteen million chil- 
dren and adults weekly. Other millions are taught through 
weekday church schools, vacation church schools and 
summer conferences and institutes. These children can 
become emissaries of Christ if they are properly grounded 
in the Gospel of Christ during their formative years. 

The churches of America have fabulous financial re- 
sources as compared with most of the other countries of 
the world. It is estimated that the income of the mem- 
bers of our constituent churches is at least eighty billion 
dollars annually, Our churches have budgets totalling 114 
per cent of this amount or approximately one billion 
dollars. 

The churches of America have some 18 thousand emis- 
saries of the Christian Gospel abroad—approximately one- 
half of whom are commissioned by the churches in the 
membership of this Council. They are supported by budg- 
ets totalling 85 million dollars, approximately 75 per cent 
of which are supported by these churches. By an increase 
of less than two dollars per member, they could double 
the emissaries of the Gospel all around the world. 

These few facts are illustrations of the statistical 
strength reported in greater detail in the first section of 
this statement. Like Jacob of old, as he made his second 
crossing of the Jordan and kneeled down to give thanks to 
God for his increase, we of the church in America can say, 
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“With my staff I crossed over this Jordan and now T am 
become two companies.” 


B. The Resources Which Come Through Increased Lay Activity 


The increased recognition of the importance of lay ac- 
tivity in the life, work and leadership of the churches is 
a great new asset strengthening their whole program. 
This is to be distinguished from the encouragement of 
men’s clubs to promote social fellowship and interest in 
the church. The latter are not to be disparaged, but they 
are no substitute for participation in the principal activities 
of the church. 

Lay activities as an aspect of the churches’ program 
may be useful, but the important element of progress, 
indicating a real revival of religious interest, is a more 
active sharing by lay people in the councils of the church 
itself, including the determination of policy and taking 
part in educational, evangelistic and even pastoral serv- 
ices. Nor is active leadership in the business and budget- 
ary support of the church, essential though it is, to be com- 
pared in significance with sharing in the leadership of the 
church as a religious agency in the community. 


C. The Cooperative Agencies of the Churches 


The churches today have an added institutional resource 
which they did not possess a half century ago in the great 
network of ecumenical and cooperative agencies, including 
world, national, state and local councils. Most of the 
state and local councils, in addition to the National Coun- 
cil, are under the control of the member denominations. 
The growing appreciation and use of these councils as 
instruments for advancing the work of the churches is 
indicated by the fact that the total support for state and 
local councils in 1953 was $7,161,292, an increase of 
$1,059,460 over 1952. The resources which are available 
through the National Council of Churches are well known 
to this audience and will be reviewed through the reports 
which will come to later sessions. 


D. The Added Strength of Improved Morale 


We believe that there has been recently a discernible and 
highly significant improvement in the religious morale of 
the members of our churches, and that this is due in no 
small measure to the conspicuous growth of the ecumeni- 
cal movement and the council of churches. This growth 
has been noted by a vast number of people at three points 
especially : 

1. The dramatic and well-reported Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches last August in this 
country. 

2. The great extent and variety of activities of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, carrying knowledge of 
the fact of the Council to many millions through 
press, radio and television, popular magazines, church 
publications and Council programs ; and 

3. The rapid extension and increased effectiveness of 
state and local councils of churches. 

The significance of his church membership has been 
enhanced for the average person. As never before since 
the Reformation, he now knows that, by virtue of his 
membership in his own particular church, he is a partici- 
pant in a vast world-wide enterprise of many churches, 
which, with their massed resources and in their aggregate 
impact, have an immense influence and a commensurate 
responsibility in the nation and in the world. 

The sense of frustration and futility which was preva- 
lent when the several Protestant and Orthodox churches 
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in this country lived and worked separately and alone has 
been overcome to a large degree. Isolation and fragmenta- 
tion have been supplanted by association and correlation 
in the councils. Today the member of a particular church 
should feel that he shares in the achievements and in the 
problems not only of his own communion but through it 
also of all the churches in the whole ecumenical move- 
ment of which he is a part. 

So we believe the state of the churches is character- 
ized by a new vitality, a new confidence, a new sense of 
responsibility. This is one of the reflex impulses which 
the churches receive from their creation and support of 
the councils in response to the ecumenical movement 
which is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


E. The Greatest Resource of Ail 


Greater than all these historical and institutional re- 
sources is the transcendent power which is available to 
the churches by virtue of their nature, for they are divine 
as well as human agencies. It is always a mistake for 
the churches to take inventory of themselves in terms of 
their present and visible assets alone. Their chief asset 
is always the power of God. 


IV. THE CHURCHES RE-EXAMINE THEMSELVES 


The churches, as they analyze the changing world and 
take stock of their resources, are critically appraising 
their effectiveness in the light of their commitment. to 
God's purposes and in the face of men’s needs in a 
turbulent world. Indeed, the churches are probably their 
own severest critics. Occasionally individual members, 
clerical and lay, are so negative in their criticism as to 
demoralize themselves and their fellow members, and to 
undermine the confidence of the community. Indictment 
of the churches from within is always “news.” 

Among the points at which the churches are analyzing 
themselves are the following: 


A. The Churches’ Constituencies 


The churches are analyzing their own constituencies 
to discover whether they are serving and welcoming all 
kinds of people, including workers in industry as well as 
managers and businessmen, the aging as well as the youth- 
ful, the racial and cultural minorities as well as the domi- 
nant group. The Research Director of the CIO speaks of 
“a tendency on the part of workers to stay away from 
religious services in greater and greater numbers, or, if 
they go to church, to attend one of the rapidly growing 
cults.” 

Some churches are trying to discover whether it is a 
fact that they have become middle-class fellowships with 
middle-class values, and why there are not among their 
members more low-income workers in industry and on 
the farms. Is our Christian education directed primarily 
to the children of the white-collar, middle-class families, 
and do we seek out the white-collars rather than the 
blue-collars for positions of leadership and responsibility 
in our church organizations ? 


B. The Churches’ Role 
The churches are reconsidering their role, especially in 
evangelism, education, and foreign missions. 
1. Evangelism 
There is general agreement as to the urgency for a 
greater emphasis on evangelism in the churches. There 


has been much discussion as to the best methods. The 
churches are now generally agreed that there are several 


sound and useful types of evangelism and that, instead 
of trying to reach agreement as to the best type, it should 
be recognized that each has its place and benetits from 
being related to the others. So pulpit evangelism, lay 
visitation evangelism, mass evangelism, and educational 
evangelism are all regarded as complementing one another, 


2. Education 


The churches are awakening to a fresh realization of 
their role in the total educative process in America. 
Religion is coming to be generally recognized as an essen- 
tial element in a well-rounded education and an element 
for which the home and the church together have the 
primary responsibility. It is generally agreed that the 
responsibility of the state through the public school is 
secondary. The nature and extent of that secondary 
responsibility are matters of some disagreement within 
the churches; though if and when that disagreement is 
resolved, the primary responsibility for religious educa- 
tion will still rest with the home and the church. 

Our boards of Christian education are engaged in a 
re-evaluation of our fundamental objectives of Christian 
education in relation to the changing needs of society. 
More emphasis is placed on Biblical content in curriculum 
material. Leadership education is being magnified and 
completely rethought with respect to both principles and 
methodology. New tools are being utilized, especially 
visual materials and television. New processes in cur- 
riculum building are being devised. New techniques for 
building Christian education into family life are being 
developed. 

Our church-related colleges have been going through 
soul-searching self-examination in trying to define their 
place in American education and to determine their poli- 
cies for the future. In this effort they have been drawn 
closer together in their work and closer to the total work 
of the churches. The most representative gathering of 
our Christian colleges ever held took place under the 
Council’s auspices this past summer. 


3. Foreign Missions 


In no aspect of their work have the churches de- 
voted such thorough-going study to the implications of 
world change as in their foreign missions enterprise. As 
they carry the Gospel to other lands today, the mission 
boards are confronted not only with historical non-Chris- 
tian religions but also with other aggressive movements 
which appeal to people for their devotion and which hold 
out to them false hopes promising to meet all their needs: 
communism, nationalism, and cultural renaissance which 
resists and throws off so-called “alien,” or “Western,” 
or imperialistic domination or intrusion. 

The whole pattern of the missionary enterprise is chang- 
ing, not its purpose or its basic substance, but its pattern. 
Adjustments have had to be made rapidly in the admin- 
istration of churches and institutions. Leadership and 
control have been transferred, in some cases abruptly, 
to the indigenous Christians. Even more significantly, 
the churches have had to consider what are the true essen- 
tials of the Gospel as distinguished from the accretions 
of American culture. In the past this distinction did not 
seem to be so essential. Today it must be made in most 
mission fields. 


C. The Churches as Institutions 


The churches are examining themselves as institutions. 
The administration of the churches as institutions has 
become so time consuming that denominational executives 
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and ministers of local churches find it difficult to main- 
tain the standards of scholarship which effective leader- 
ship requires. Bishops with many churches to supervise, 
hoard secretaries, and the ministers of highly organized 
churches have difficulty in finding time for concentrated 
reading, reflection, and creative work. How can the 
churches maintain intellectual depth while they expand in 
institutional breadth ? 

The churches are asking what the relationship should 
be between their contributions for current expenditures 
for the maintenance of the ministry, the church plant, 
and the program of service to its own membership on 
the one hand and, on the other hand, the benevolence 
expenditures for its mission at home and abroad, includ- 
ing its own community, inter-church aid, service to refu- 
gees, and other contributions toward the maintenance of 
the whole enterprise of the churches in the world. 


D. The Churches’ Divisions 


Much thought is being devoted to the various factors of 
division within the churches and among the churches. The 
secular community around us often satirizes our divisions 
in terms of theological differences which to them, having 
no interest in theology or other efforts to define basic 
values, seem petty and ridiculous. We in the churches 
have unconsciously accepted some elements of their analy- 
sis and have become accustomed to assuming that most 
of our divisions are caused by differences in theology 
which are difficult to resolve because they rest on con- 
victions as to the meaning of the revealed truth of God. 

3ut many of our divisions arise from non-theological 
factors. These other divisions have historical and socio- 
logical roots that are deep; but they are in a quite different 
category from the convictions of theology. These his- 
torical and sociological divisions may lend themselves to 
analysis and to resolution in association and experience 
working together in cooperation. The council movement 
makes as much of a contribution to Christian unity at 
this point as does the ecumenical movement in its theo- 
logical analysis. 

Three of these non-theological factors of divisiveness 
are Race, Culture and Regionalism. Let us take them in 
this order: 


1. Race 


Five of the constituent denominations of the National 
Council are separate from other denominations in their 
respective confessions or communions not because of im- 
portant differences in doctrine or polity but because of 
race and color. 

We seem to be moving toward an American culture 
where the only major segregated institution left will be 
the church. About seven and one-half millions of eight 
million Negro Protestants belong to all-Negro congrega- 
tions, and the vast majority of the remaining half million 
worship in all-Negro congregations of mixed denomina- 
tions. The racially mixed congregation is still rare enough 
to merit a special article in a denominational publication. 

We who profess to be the spiritual tutors of the nation 
hid fair to be caught in a seriously exposed ethical posi- 
tion. We have so deeply institutionalized one of the least 
attractive traits of American culture that the churches 
may become the last community-wide stronghold of the 
practice of segregation. We can do better than that but 
we are late in starting. 

Through our experience of living, working, and wor- 
shipping together in the National Council, divisions of 
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race have almost disappeared in our fellowship. How- 
ever, they still exist in corporate structures, in the list- 
ings of the census and in the minds of many individual 
church members. 


2. Cultural Factors 


There are also cultural factors which do not rest essen- 
tially on theological differences. In the membership of 
the National Council are separate denominations that 
are derived from the national and ethnic origins of the 
various migrations of peoples to this country. We have 
numerous bodies of Lutherans, of Baptists, of the Re- 
formed tradition, and of the Orthodox. In many cases 
these bodies have the same theological and other rootage. 
Though their languages and national origins differ, their 
liturgies serve as a valuable means of communication 
with each other as well as with God. The evolution from 
cultural separateness toward cultural integration in the 
—_ community constitutes for them a difficult prob- 
em, 


3. Regionalism 


Regionalism is now an important factor in the divisions 
between denominations. It is characteristic of the state 
of some of the communions that they are separated into 
so-called denominations by accidents of history rather 
than by basic differences of theology or essential differ- 
ences of understanding with regard to the nature or 
meaning of the Gospel. 


E. Experience in the Ecumenical Movement 

Another factor of divisiveness which is found within 
at least some of the churches results from the difference 
between having had ecumenical experience and not having 
had it. 

A considerable number of the leaders of the churches, 
especially the clerical leaders, have had extensive ex- 
perience in the ecumenical movement, notably in interna- 
tional conferences and assemblies. These experiences pro- 
vide a perspective quite different from that of the rank 
and file membership of our churches. 

In the ecumenical perspective one’s own church is seen 
in the universal setting, in the long span of history, in 
the wide sweep of humanity, transcending national bound- 
aries and interests while not disregarding them. Those 
who have not had these ecumenical experiences, unless 
they have unusually lively and creative imaginations, see 
their own church primarily in relation to the destiny of 
their own nation and culture. For them the church is 
regarded more as the religious ground and sanction of 
the values of their nation and culture. 

Herein lies a difference in perspective and therefore a 
difference in value judgments that is deep-seated and 
difficult to deal with. It is not, we believe, essentially a 
difference between clerical and lay points of view, but 
it sometimes seems to be such because a much larger 
percentage of the clergy have had the ecumenical ex- 
perience. 

Thus we have within our churches elements which hold 
widely differing assumptions as to the nature and role 
of the church, assumptions that frequently come into 
tension in discussions of policy and program. The im- 
pression may easily be given by either element that it 
believes it takes religion more seriously than does the 
other. And when sincerity or loyalty seem to be disparaged 
real fellowship becomes difficult. 

It would appear that one of our major tasks is to 
bring more of our church members into extensive and 
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thoughtful ecumenical experience and to bring them all, 
by a better program of information and education, into 
deeper understanding of the ecumenical perspective. 


F. Relationships 


The churches have no consistent policy with regard to 
their relationships to other faiths. On the whole it is 
our judgment that the relations are cordial and that co- 
operation on matters of community welfare has been in- 
creasing, Very fortunately, informal contacts with lead- 
ers of the other faiths are so friendly and frequent that 
public controversies over differences of policy are in- 
frequent. 

The relations of the churches to the many other com- 
munity agencies are very gratifying. The various units 
of the National Council and its staff represent the con- 
stituent churches in maintaining excellent collaboration 
with these agencies. By these contacts, they bring the 
insight of our faith to bear upon many problems of our 
society in such a way as to deepen the understanding of 
these problems by groups which might otherwise make a 
superficial and merely secular analysis. They also bring 
the concerns of our constituent churches to bear upon 
community agencies along with the concerns of the other 
faiths. 

The churches have shown a very deep interest in main- 
taining the separation of Church and State and guard- 
ing our heritage of religious liberty. This is one of the 
points at which the churches are most constantly alert 


and on which the constituency of the National Council 
is most united. 


Vv. THE CHURCHES CAN BE SUFFICIENT TO OUR TIMES 


As analysts, we who present this statement acknowi- 
edge that our judgment is colored inevitably by the stand- 
ards, habits and values of the culture which envelops us. 
As we remind ourselves of our introductory assumption 
that the churches exist to serve God’s purposes in the 
world, we are aware that we cannot be certain that we 
know God’s purposes in detail. 

It seems obvious, however, that we must guard against 
a confidence derived from prosperity as measured by 
the standards of contemporary American society. Popular 
success is a great spiritual hazard. 

When we consider how little it costs to be counted 
among the church members in our country today, we 
are troubled. There is not much strict discipline in any 
of our constituent churches. The average church mem- 
ber is not conspicuously different from the average non- 
member. The average church is so much conformed to 
the world that people are surprised if it sharply challenges 
the prevailing behavior of the community. Consequently, 
Christianity is regarded by many as “a harmless adorn- 
ment of a comfortable life.” And “woe to them that are 
at ease in Zion.” 

So we dare not be content with ourselves. Our calling 
is to be agents of God’s purposes in a world that des- 
perately needs faith, hope, and love. Cooperative Protes- 
tant and Orthodox Christianity in this country starts, 
as we have seen, from tremendous strength. We can use 
that strength in great and noble undertakings, in a part- 
nership of common conviction and shared purpose, or 
we can dissipate it in thousands of earnest but unrelated 
efforts. How well it is used will depend upon the com- 
bined achievement of the churches today, tomorrow and 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Above all, the churches have the assurance of God that 
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the world is in His hands and that, if we come to Him 
in obedience and look to Him for strength, we shall be 
able to fulfill His purpose for the churches. We have 
the same promise of the gift of the Holy Spirit which 
was made to the twelve and which became manifest at 
Pentecost. 

The churches, then, will be sufficient to our times if 
they are faithful, obedient, humble, and courageous be- 
fore God and the tasks which He has set for them to 
perform. 


“Christian Foundations for World Order” 


Hon. L. B. Pearson, Canadian Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, addressed the Boston Assembly on the 
“Christian Foundations of World Order.” He said in 
part: 

“IT have often heard it said .. . that governments pur- 
sue their national interest irrespective of moral con- 
siderations. .. . The real questions are, however, first, how 
accurately governments (or people) can discern what is 
the real national interest, and secondly, how wisely they 
act in trying to reach the goals which they set. But here 
moral, even more than political, insight is required to 
decide where your real interest lies, and how to achieve it. 

“The foreign policy of a democracy is thus in large 
part a product and a test of the moral insight of a whole 
people. An arrogant Pharisaism and smug satis fac- 
tion with one’s own superior righteousness, in a person 
or in a nation, are . . . not conducive to clear political 
judgment.... 

“This tendency for diplomacy to degenerate into popu- 
lar appeal, resulting in adulation or denunciation . . 
is largely the result of communist tactics. . . . But the 
fact that the primary fault is communist does not make 
it any wiser for national representatives of free states 
to treat international conferences chiefly as opportunities 
to make resounding speeches, . . . 

“That is why it is not, in my view, naive to take 
some satisfaction out of the fact that in the current ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly on two im- 
portant issues, disarmanent and the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy, the Western and the Communist countries 
were able to agree, if only on procedural questions. . . . 

“Faced with ... [the] facts [of the atom bomb] to 
debate such a question as whether co-existence is desirable 
or not, seems an idle occupation. There may be only one 
answer, either co-existence or no existence. . . . To sur- 
vive, we must accept and put into practice, the organiza- 
tional or political implications of these facts. . . . This 
means the application on a far wider front—of that con- 
cept of neighborliness and cooperation which character- 
izes the relations between the United States and Canada. 
Some progress has been made... . 

“We should not, in my view, refuse any offer to nego- 
tiate any difference with anybody, unless that offer is 
obviously insincere, or designed merely to delay and 
frustrate policies on which we have embarked and which 
we are convinced are right... . 

“But if each of us remains true to Christian ideals 
and Christian principles which provide ... a solution to 
every problem, we have no cause for despair... . 

“The real issues, which will in the long run determine 
the political future and fate of our society, must be faced 
and fought out within the minds and wills of each one 
of us. There is no escape from our individual respon- 
sibility and no other road to reach our goal.” 


